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[1776 A.D.]
WASHINGTON DRIVEN ACROSS THE JERSEYS
Discontinuing the pursuit of Washington, Howe now turned his attention to the American posts on the Hudson, with the design of entering New Jersey. Aware of this intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with his army, and joined General Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a strong British force. The commander, Colonel Magaw, made a brave defence and the assailants lost four hundred men in gaining the outworks; but no sooner were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the number of two thousand, overcome with terror, refused to offer any resistance, and all, together with a great quantity of artillery, fell into the hands of the British. Two days afterwards Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson with six thousand men, against Fort Lee, which also surrendered with the loss of baggage and military stores.
Misfortune was the order of the clay. Alarm and distrust increased; Washington and his daily diminishing army fled from point to point. The New York convention moved its sittings from one place to another, the members often sitting with arms in their hands to prevent surprise; when just at this disastrous crisis new alarm arose from the proposed rising of the tories in aid of the British, Many suspected tories, therefore, were seized, their property confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for safety. The gaols were full; so also were the churches, now employed as prisons, while numbers were kept on parole. These resolute measures effected their purpose; the tory party yielded to a force which they were not yet strong enough to control, and deferred active co-operation with the British to a yet more favourable time.
On the last day of November tjie American army amounted but to three thousand men, and was then retreating into an open country at the commencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, and but imperfectly clad. The prospect was hopeless in the extreme. The towns of Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were taken possession of by the British. Finally, Washington, on the 8th of December, crossed the Delaware, which was now the only barrier between the English and Philadelphia.
In the mean time the disasters of the Americans were not ended. General Lee, an ambitious and conceited man, who ranked his own military experience as superior to that of the commander-in-chicf, instead of hastening across the Hudson to join the main army, as Washington had earnestly requested him to do without loss of time, determined on a brilliant and independent achievement which should at once startle both English and Americans and give him a great reputation. Lingering, therefore, among the hills of New Jersey, he lodged one night with a small guard at a house some little distance from his army, where he was surprised by a body of British cavalry, and carried prisoner to New York. The command of his troops falling on General Sullivan, the latter conducted them without further delay to join Washington, whose forces were thus increased to seven thousand men. .
On the very day also on which Washington crossed the Delaware, a British squadron from New York, under command of Sir Peter Parker, took possession of Newport in Rhode Island, the second city in New England. The American squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in Providence river, where it lay for a long time useless.
